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but could not at first grasp the full meaning of his news. A glance
at the scene sufficed. Great masses of ice were breaking from the
Barrier and slowly drifting north, the largest being estimated at
about 18 miles in length. The Station-berg had not moved as
yet, though the ice around it was breaking up, and soon it must
be isolated or go itself.
The anchor was raised and the engine started to enable the ship
to avoid the larger bergs. Captain Vahsel dared not at first
approach nearer than 500 yards from the hut, so that the ship's
boats were manned and pulling to and fro in alternation began to
collect from the landing-place on the berg material which the Shore
Party, now roused, sledged down to them with the help of the
ponies. All the morning this salvage work went on, until at 2
p.m. the ship was able to venture again to the edge of the berg and
receive loads direct. By 8 p.m. much of the laboriously landed
stores and wood for the hut was on board again. In the mean-
while the Station-berg had drifted a mile to the north-north-west.
When the last pony was re-embarked Vahsel Bay had completely
disappeared. In its place was a wider stretch of open water, Duke
Ernest Bay, in which two glaciers terminated.
The work of salvage continued on February i9th, until the
berg began to move more rapidly. By six o'clock in the evening
enough timber had been salved to build three small huts. Only a
fraction of the stores remained behind, in the company of one of
the dogs which had taken to a solitary life as soon as it had landed,
and defied all attempts at recapture. A generous supply of dog
food was left to accompany it on its long voyage, together with a
record of the fact that the expedition had landed on the berg, that
all were well and in sight of new land. Icebergs often make long
voyages and it was just possible that this record might be seen and
picked up by some ship in warmer seas.
A blizzard blew from the south and the Deutschland put out of
the bay to the greater safety of the open sea. Returning on Feb-
ruary 24th, it passed the Station-berg on its way north with its
solitary inhabitant, and was able to land depot parties on the con-
tinental ice. Some days were spent in building two large depots
of stores in the only possible place, about 325 feet above the sea
and beyond the crevassed edge. Several nunataks were seen in
the distance and Doctors Brennecke and Heim made a short scien-
tific sledge journey for the purposes of a preliminary survey.
Early in March, 1912, ice began to form about the ship, and on